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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

DRINKWATER ON ABERCROMBIK 

MR. JOHN DRINKWATER, during his recent visit to 
Chicago, threw out a challenge to the advocates of 
the "new movement" by saying, during one of his club lec- 
tures, "Lascelles Abercrombie is the most important poet 
under forty-five now writing." To be sure, he expressed 
the opinion tentatively, remarking on the futility of any 
attempt at finality in contemporary criticism — on the im- 
possibility of ranking an artist while he is still in active 
career. And it must be admitted that to many of his hearers 
the eminence decreed to Mr. Abercrombie was a convincing 
example of this futility. 

We all express opinions, but, unless blind egotists, we 
do it with Mr. Drinkwater's modest reserve; offering them 
as a passing and perishing comment, a stick thrown on the 
current rather than a tree planted to outlast its violence. 
And so, while agreeing heartily with Mr. Drinkwater as 
to the unfinality — if one may coin a word — of contemporary 
opinion, let us take up what we consider his over-praise of 
Mr. Abercrombie, and try to justify a contrary point of 
view. 

Mr. Abercrombie is distinctly, even slavishly, in the Vic- 
torian tradition. Tennyson and Swinburne are his imme- 
diate progenitors, with such traces of remoter ancestry as 
they have handed down. He loves to wander in the old 
protected gardens, amid a lush overgrowth of verbal foliage, 
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a heavy atmosphere of rank rhetorical perfumes. He repre- 
sents the extreme of all those qualities of aesthetic motive 
and style which the more progressive modern poets, from 
Yeats and Robinson to Ezra Pound and Carl Sandburg, have 
been leading us away from — qualities which express, not 
the strength of "the tradition," but its feebleness and excess, 
not its growth but its decay. Let us illustrate by quoting a 
rather long passage from Emblems of Love. It is Sappho 
who speaks, the brief and magic Sappho, who, though re- 
membered for only thirty lyric lines, has tempted more poets 
to platitudes than even Helen of Troy herself. We quote 
three sentences — the first two-thirds of her monologue: 

This bright earth 
Maketh my heart to falter; yea, my spirit 
Bends and bows down in the delight of vision, 
Caught by the force of beauty, swayed about 
Like seaweed moved by the deep winds of water: 
For it is all the news of love to me. 
Through paths pine-fragrant, where the shaded ground 
Is strewn with fruits of scarlet husk, I come, 
As if through maidenhood's uncertainty, 
Its darkness colored with strange untried thoughts; 
Hither I come, here to the flowery peak 
Of this white cliff, high up in golden air, 
Where glowing earth and sea and divine light 
Are in mine eyes like ardor, and like love 
Are in my soul: love's glowing gentleness, 
The sunny grass of meadows and the trees, 
Towers of dark green flame, and that white town 
Where from the hearths a fragrance of burnt wood, 
Blue-purple smoke creeps like a stain of wine 
Along the paved blue sea: yea, all this kindness 
Lies amid salt immeasurable flowing, 
The power of the sea, passion of love. 
I, Sappho, have made love the mastery 
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Most sacred over man ; but I have made it 
A safety of things gloriously known, 
To house his spirit from the darkness blowing 
Out of the vast unknown: from me he hath 
The wilful mind to make his fortune fair. 

We hear a number of old favorites discoursing thus elo- 
quently in Emblems of Love — Helen, Vashti, Judith and 
Holof ernes, a pair of warrior cave-men, and finally the 
typical He and She of an achieved millennial world. In 
this last of the dialogues, before the Marriage Song and 
Epilogue, "She" clothes her passion in the following lofty 
lines : 

What hast thou done to me ! — I would have soul, 
Before I knew thee, Love, a captive held 
By flesh. Now, only delighted with desire, 
My body knows itself to be nought else 
But thy heart's worship of me; and my soul 
Therein is sunlight held by warm gold air. 
Nay, all my body is become a song 
Upon the breath of spirit, a love-song. 

To match this nobly rotund declaration of love, one must 

go back to Tennyson's lover in The Princess, whose passion 

so overwhelmed him that he cried : 

Nay, but thee — 
From yearlong poring on thy pictured eyes 
Ere seen I loved, and loved thee seen, and saw 
Thee woman through the crust of iron moods 
That masked thee from men's reverence up, and forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood; now 
Given back to life, to life indeed, through thee, 
Indeed I love. 

It took twenty more lines to clinch the affair with Tenny- 
son's princess, and Mr. Abercrombie's He and She are even 
more expansive. 
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Mr. Untermeyer calls Mr. Abercrombie's type of product 
"metaphysical poetry." Without inquiring whether this 
phrase is a contradiction in terms, one might insist that 
Emblems of Love contains very little of either poetry or 
metaphysics, that it is merely a turgid, long-winded artificial- 
izing of certain grand old tales which only genius of a high 
order can touch to new beauty. To me the dullness of it is 
not atoned for by- magic of sound or phrase, or by that swift 
breathless Tightness of imagery with which the true poet sur- 
prises us. Mr. Abercrombie offers plenty of images — care- 
fully thought out, elaborately wrought similes and metaphors 
set forth in his heavy, slow-pacing iambics according to the 
most approved classic rules; images which we follow at a 
respectful distance and without a thrill. Here is one, from 
the speech of a "tramp" in the dialogue Blind, in Interludes 
and Poems, published in 1908: 

Fool, I have been 
One of the mutiny that attempts God 
And to take landing on the side of Heaven, 
For foothold on the slippery peril of wall 
Reaching and tearing at God's sheer resentment, 
Still to be thrown down by the towering glass 
A litter of upturned faces, gesturing 
Against the calm front of his Sabbath's wall, 
The desperate height of shining builded scorn. 

Interludes and Poems, issued when the poet was only 
twenty-four, might be excused as one of the solemn follies 
of youth — youth over-educated and reeking with "meta- 
physical" wisdom. The five dramatic Interludes have each 
a large, profound, and usually tragic subject-motive, under 
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which the pompous verse staggers, heavily overburdened. 

One is hardly convinced when God himself utters a speech 

of nearly fifty lines, beginning — 

Simple this prayer is, smelling sweet to me, 
Therefore I take it and begin my power: 
Yea, I will largely let thee out of here, 
Of being beautiful, otherwise tiring thee. 

Nor does The Seeker persuade us when he says: 

I have achieved. That which the lonely man 
Spoke of, core of the world, that Self, I know. 

with seventy lines more to explain the achievement. 

At twenty-eight the poet should have matured somewhat, 

but Emblems of Love shows him still more deeply involved 

in the tangled meshes of an intellectually theorized and 

heavily artificialized art. He might have persisted in that 

manner to the end if the "new movement" hadn't begun 

about that time; for even in England the new movement, 

as expressed in Harold Monro's Poetry and Drama and the 

Georgian anthologies, meant something simpler than Mr. 

Abercrombie's style had as yet achieved. In the first 

Georgian Poetry we find his dialogue — between a sea captain, 

a doubting Thomas and a mysterious Stranger — a little 

more tolerable, though it moralizes tediously; and in the 

second his play, The End of the World, shows the beginning 

of an effort at modern diction and a less involved style — a 

necessary change, since the people are ordinary publicans 

and sinners. The play is stiffly talky, however, and its motive 

is too slight for all the pother of reflective or didactic 

speeches. 
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Deborah, published in 1913, is another evidence of a change 

of heart. Even though still clogged and rhetorical, the style 

seems almost bare in comparison with ,the works above 

quoted, as the following passage shows : 

That was not wind! 
That was a hound's tongue! Deborah, you heard? 
The beagles out of hell are loose in the wind, 
The Gabriel hounds are running wild tonight! 
Oh now, God rest the little one's soul — he died 
Unchristened, and the Gabriel hounds are out! 
Here we two sit and warm us at the fire, 
And yonder in the darkness and the wind 
The little soul of Miriam's still-born child 
Runs crying from the mouths of the Gabriel hounds! 

Deborah is a good example of the tragedy deliberate, 
descriptive and static, so to speak; tragedy which is willed 
by the author rather than decreed by fate, in which the char- 
acters are pulled by strings instead of impelled by their own 
mysterious and unreasoning volition. The plot — or rather 
the three plots, for the three acts fall apart — is perfectly 
reasonable, indeed too reasonable. But it lacks spontaneity, 
the breath of life; and therefore we are not convinced when 
Miriam and Deborah run out into the deadly marsh. 

Mr. Abercrombie seems to the writer the extreme example 
of the kind of thing that is the matter with much modern 
English poetry. His over-intellectualized motives, and his 
lush and leaden involved style have been admired too much 
by the Georgians. And so we feel impelled to record our 
divergence from Mr. Drinkwater's publicly announced 
opinion. H. M. 
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